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Work Day this fall teamed younger and older students in campus cleanup 
while a pair of strolling musicians fiddled and strummed some lively tunes. 
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NSCDS Earns Football Fame 



This year will go down in North 
Shore's football annals as the 
Remarkable Season of '77, when 
the Raiders carved out semi-final 
status in the state Class 1-A tour¬ 
nament. From pre-season practice 



Above left: The Raiders in action and above 
right: Coach Mac McCarty. 



The 1977 Raiders: Semi-Finalists in Class 1-A Illinois State Football Tournament. First row from the left are Steve 
Mars. Matt Weisenberg. Jerry Ramseur. Pete Wirtz. co-captains Paul Theiss and John Keim. Ken Karmin. Steve 
Sachs. Steve Lewis. Ken Sachs. Second Row: Andy Heytow. R.J. Damen. Andy Nathan. Dan Askow. Miller Brans- 
field. George Smith. Third Row: Howard Goldblatt. Arthur Handelman. Donny Peters. Pete Johnson. Scott 
Chileen. Back Row: assistant coach. Jay Bach. Mike Elisha. Bill Penner. Jeff Foreman. Terry McManus. John Ap- 
pelbaum. Andy Sullivan. Mike Feuer. and coach Mac McCarty. 


to the final game, the Raiders came 
on strong and by the end of the 
season the squad of 32 players had 
whipped out a 7-1 entrance score 
into the state meet. 

The fact that a small, in¬ 
dependent school qualified in the 
state match usually dominated by 
public schools became a cause 
celebre within the metropolitan 
area. The tournament action began 
with two away games when the 
Raiders ground out victories from 
Reddick, near Kankakee, and 
Argenta-Oreana, near Decatur, the 
latter in triumphant overtime. 

Entering the semi-finals in a 
homegame. North Shore battled 
Genoa-Kingston on Loyola 
Academy's field in Wilmette. It 
proved to be the last game for North 
Shore when Genoa took them 
28-14 but not before the Raiders 
and their coach, Mac McCarty 
piled up top credits as a fine ball 
club who earned the respect of op¬ 
posing coaches, the press, and the 
officials. 

Coming across with a unique 
athletic philosophy. North Shore 
shone for its high standards and for 
giving the challenge priority over 
the victory. It was Ron Rapoport of 
the Chicago Sun Times who elected 
Mac as his choice for Coach of the 
Year, listing credentials such as not 
cutting any boys from a team, let¬ 
ting his players call the signals, and 
for molding a strong team from a 
small group of athletes. 

It was Taylor Bell of the Chicago 
Daily News who, before the tour¬ 
nament, singled out Mac as 
"unique...compassionate" (see page 
11) and George Knue of the Subur¬ 
ban Trib who summarized the 
semi-final game and Raider loss: 
"But a point was made - North 
Shore Country Day can play. And 
in this case how you played the 
game was every bit as important as 
who won...you don't see teams like 
North Shore Country Day around 
very often. Which makes it a shame 
that the Raiders' season is over - 
nobody will be able to see them 
anymore." 

And it was Mac, passing the 
plaudits, who said, "This team is 
very bright, can think under 
pressure and has strong deter¬ 
mination. It was a great season." 
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Work and Excellence - 

A Post-Labor Day Meditation 

By Douglas C. Macdonald. 
Headmaster 


I came in the other day from a North Shore football game and found 
myself thinking about the relationship between work and excellence. It had 
been a good game, not only because we won handily, but rather because the 
team played so well together, so obviously cared about, supported, and en¬ 
couraged each other, and worked so hard. In fact, one father who had been 
watching North Shore football for the last seven years said it was the best 
game he had ever seen a North Shore team play. Mac McCarty, probably 
because he has a little longer perspective, said that particular game might not 
have been the best he had seen at North Shore but this year's team was 
unquestionably one of the best and most rewarding to coach of all the teams 
he has known. 

That's quite an accolade when you realize that it encompasses years of 
football teams. Seeing the games, and hearing Mac's words. I found myself, 
oddly enough, thinking back to the article I had written about TV last year, 
"Pandora's Electronic Box". The problem I had tried to deal with there was 
passive pleasure, sitting back and letting something that feels good be done 
to you. sort of a cognitive massage parlour. It seemed to me then, and it still 
does, that TV is dangerous and destructive, partly because of its content, but 
especially despite its content because it requires no effort, nor work, and no 
achievement. Can you imagine someone talking about a "skillful TV viewer", 
or "struggling at watching TV", or even more awkwardly "achieving ex¬ 
cellence in watching TV"? The words don't make any sense, don't fit the 
situation, because all of us know there is no work involved in watching TV. 
And where there is no work there can be no excellence. 

And this brings me to my real point, for those of you who may fear I have 
some stuck record in my head about TV, or be the major stockholder in the 
company that produces McGuffey's Reader. I want to talk about the relation¬ 
ship between work and excellence, the role they play in education, and in 
particular the impact they have here at North Shore. We usually think of 
work as an activity or process and of excellence as an outcome. I want to 
change those definitions, talk about work as an attitude, a way of looking at 
things and confronting life,and talk about excellence as a hunger, a drive, 
and a need that I believe each of us feels deep within himself. 

In the late 1950's and early '60's. post-Sputnik and pre-Vietnam. John Gar¬ 
diner, not the novelist but the public advocate, enjoyed a brief vogue with his 
writings on excellence. All schools began using the word as a slogan in much 
the same way as they had used "adjustment", "child-centered learning", 
"democracy in action", as slogans or battle cries in earlier times, and as they 
were soon to use "freedom, creativity, love, and the open classroom" as 
slogans in the near future. The trouble with slogans is that they don't mean 
anything very specific very clearly to very many people. Everyone is free to 
insert his favorite idea, outcome, or product in the slogan, and working 
backward say that's what "excellence", "creativity", or "democracy" means. 
So in the age of excellence under Gardiner's rubric, we began to focus on a 
narrow sort of elitist product. Maybe it sprang from our need to beat the 
Russians, to have the best scientists, the best authors, the best et cetera. 
Whatever the cause, our concerns with excellence made us focus on the 


product, on the grade, on the score, rather than on the process that was 
going on inside the person. 

For me excellence does not mean the best of all possible English papers, or 
the fastest 100 meter run. These definitions of excellence would exclude all 
but a very few of the people alive at any moment. And if we respond with the 
old saw that everyone can be the best at something, we know immediately and 
intuitively that that is simply not true. We go about trying to comfort our¬ 
selves that we're the best at this or that insignificant activity, and despairing 
whenever we find someone whose product is obviously a little bit better. 

No. I think we must look inside ourselves, be our own judges and arbiters 
of excellence. When we do this I think we will see that excellence really con¬ 
sists in surprising ourselves, in doing a little bit better than we thought we 
could at some task that threatened to overwhelm or defeat us. Obviously and 
luckily, excellence is not something we discover each time out of the gate. 
Rather it's something we discover in ourselves as a motivating need, a hunger 
to know more and more, to continue to grow, to take on the next respon¬ 
sibility. the next task and the next challenge, often in the face of quite 
threatening odds, and always in the complete and anxious ignorance of how 
the whole thing will turn out. 

It's important here to acknowledge that excellence as a hunger or need in¬ 
volves feeling fear. Too often we talk about confidence or courage as though 
they meant the absence of fear, the absolute assurance that one could do 
whatever was asked, overcome whatever obstacle. Such a notion of con¬ 
fidence is a dangerous illusion because it requires the denial of feeling, the 
denial of failure, and finally the denial of that struggle for excellence. 

Real confidence and real courage mean giving into every situation, every 
task and every job of life without knowing how they may come out. fearing 
failure and loss, knowing they are possible and hovering right behind your 
shoulder, and committing yourself to doing more than the best you knew 
you could do, because you want to discover that excellence inside yourself 
and you know you can and will cope with whatever the outcome or result. 
Confidence means acknowledging and feeling fear but giving yourself totally 
to the struggle anyway because only in the struggle is there life and meaning. 

Having said all that I'm struck with the image of the first grader struggling 
in some Herculean task with great existential angst and sweat. I don't 
necessarily mean anything quite so ponderous or Olympian, at least not 
everyday. And this brings me to my second notion, work. Too often we 
associate work with punishment, with suffering, with pain. Perhaps this 
comes from the Protestant work ethic which, if we trace it back carefully, 
comes from that heavy-handed expulsion from Eden a few of our relatives 
suffered a long time ago. The post-Edenic world of work was made to punish 
Adam for his sins. He was supposed to labor for his survival by the sweat of 
his brow, as penance for his disobedience; and he could remember how easy 
it had been back in Paradise just standing around picking his food off the 
trees and ground. In a funny way the world of TV viewing is just that 
Edenic. passive world where nothing engages us or makes us strain and risk. 
Perhaps in each of us there is that vestigial longing for the lassitude of 
Paradise. Luckily at the same time there is also the hunger for excellence. 

For me the true ingredient of meaningful work is risk. There is work that is 
not meaningful, that has no enriching human point or outcome, and for most 
of that kind of work we can use machines if the unions will let us. But real 
human work always involves risk, always involves a leap of faith into some 
abyss from which you might not emerge unscathed. Remembering the first 
grader and his Herculean task, we have to realize how hard a thing it can be 
for him to sound out a word or decipher an equation. Remember your own 
discomfort or embarrassment when you find you have been mispronouncing 
some word you thought you knew. Suddenly you are in the world of the first 
grader, for whom most words for 
awhile are unknown lands. Or 
think again of my first image, the 
football team. All of us who have 
played any kind of sport from 
varsity football to duffer tennis 
know that feeling of anxiety and 
fear we call butterflies because we 
are leaping into the unknown in 
each game, in each stroke and in 
each play. All of this means taking 
a risk and taking a risk seems to me 
to be at the heart of real work. 

When the writer writes, the 
businessman decides, the lawyer 
judges, and the doctor cuts, each of 
them is taking a risk, leaping out 
into the future, impelled by a 
hunger to excel, to do his best, to 
make the world better, clearer, 
healthier, fairer. This is the sense of 
excellence and of work that we 
must keep in mind as we educate 
our children, especially in a school 
like North Shore Country Day, 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Academic Scholarships Set 
for February 11 


An academic scholarship 
program for outstanding boys and 
girls entering grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 
will be available for the 1978-79 
school year, the Board of Directors 
announced this week. Any boy or 
girl with high academic 
achievement and constructive con¬ 


tributions in non-academic areas 
may take the qualifying 
examination scheduled for Satur¬ 
day. February 11. The partial grants 
will be announced in the Spring. 
For further information and ap¬ 
plication forms contact the School 
Admissions Office, 446-0674. 


Address From 
Commencement 1977 


North Shore's Class of '77 invited 
the Rev. lesse L. Jackson to Com¬ 
mencement last June where he 
spoke to a capacity audience. 

The graduates heard the national 
president of Operation PUSH 
(People United to Save Humanity), 
an organization devoted to the fur¬ 
thering of black excellence, 
especially in the field of education, 
speak of the need to fight for 
“decency over decadence". 

"Every generation has its 
challenge or set of challenges", he 
stated, and recounted the past 
student struggles of recent years. 
Through the efforts and caring of 
students, the rebellious, idealistic 
generation of strugglers raised the 
national level of consciousness to 
great common issues. 

But after the assassinations of the 
Kennedys and Martin Luther King, 
the Vietnam War and Watergate, 
“the social emancipators found 
themselves derailed, found them¬ 
selves interrupted." 

The will to work fell behind as 
the opportunities began to expand. 
Rev. Jackson posed these 


questions: “What does it matter if 
one has a job and loses the will to 
work? What does it really matter if 
one has the opportunity of a first 
class education and loses the will to 
study? What does it really matter if 
we begin to develop a value system 
and begin to push dope in our 
brains rather than hope in our 
veins? 

“What does it matter if the doors 
of opportunity begin to swing wide 
open and we are too drunk to 
stagger through them? What does it 
matter if all these opportunities un¬ 
fold and our materialistic bases ex¬ 
pand and an ethical collapse oc¬ 
curs?" 

Listing child pornography, the 
legal drinking age and teenage 
pregnancy as examples of today's 
collapse in values, he called upon 
parents, teachers, and religious 
leaders to prevent such a collapse. 

He contrasted sacrifice to 
pleasure as life's highest principle 
with “the laws of sacrifice leading 
to greatness. Everybody cannot 
become famous, but everybody can 
serve - and service is the basis of 
greatness." 


Annual Christmas Christmas Programs 
Party Honors at NSCDS 

Nathaniel S. French 


The annual Christmas party for 
alumni, school parents, and school 
friends will be held Friday, Decem¬ 
ber 30 in the Arts Center with 
Nathaniel S. French, Headmaster 
from 1954-68 as honored guest. The 
gala, from 5-8 pm, is sponsored 
by the Alumni Association, Board 
of Directors, Parents Association 
and the Woman's Board with music 
by Lynden DeYoung and his or¬ 
chestra. This traditional winter par¬ 
ty outgrew its former setting at the 
Headmaster's house when the event 
was expanded last year to include 
school parents and friends as well 
as alumni. Mark your calendar 
today. 


Monday, Santa Claus Party 

December 12 Boys' Gym 

10:30 A.M. 


Wednesday, Christmas Music 
December 14 by the Sangerbund 
10:30 A.M. Auditorium 


Thursday, Preview of Lower 

December 15 School Program 
10:30 A.M. Auditorium 


Friday, Music Program 

December 16 Middle & Upper 

3:30 P.M. Schools with 

Christmas selec¬ 
tions from Messiah. 
Auditorium 



School in Stitches with Needlework Show 

The Eighth Annual Needlework Exhibit sponsored by the Woman's Board 
this fall featured special exhibits from Great Britain and Canada as well as over 
300 beautifully designed articles by area residents. The five day showing 
opened with a preview party honoring guests Consul-General and Mrs. 
Wilmer J. Collett of Canada and Deputy Consul-General and Mrs. H. W. Stur¬ 
dy of Britain. Viewing one of the wall hangings at the party are Mr. and Mrs. 
James C. E. Fuller, school parents, and Mr. Sturdy (right). Proceeds from this 
major benefit support non-budgeted projects at North Shore. This year's 
exhibit incorporated seven area needlework shops with displays in the Arts 
Center Gallery. And workshops in stitchery attracted needleworkers to the 
Laird Bell Room. The success of this show inspired long range plans for a ninth 
needlework festival to be shown next October. 


Work and Excellence 

(Continued from Page 2) 


because our children will probably grow up to occupy positions of power, in¬ 
fluence, and responsibility in our society. This summer The Atlantic Monthly 
published an article by Robert Coles entitled “The Children of Affluence". 
It's an interesting article, in part because Coles has until now spent his time 
studying and talking about the poor, their children, and the effects of in¬ 
tegration struggles on black children in the South. The article is a complex 
and controversial one and I'd recommend your reading it; but the single 
salient point that emerges is that the children of affluence have “choices". 
Now our children, for the most part, don't sound as well-heeled as the 
children Coles writes about, but still they have more choices and will con¬ 
tinue to have more than we did at their ages, partly because the world has 
changed and partly because we can provide them with more opportunities. 
Our children are both luckier than we were and less lucky: luckier because 
they can have more experiences, more chances, more activities, but also less 
lucky because in their choices they can also avoid real work more easily than 
most of us could at their ages. 

I think that most of the concern for structure, for order and discipline, 
comes from this deeply felt and valid need, that our children must know and 
experience meaningful work, must discover in themselves that hunger for ex¬ 
cellence. We fear that somehow in this more permissive and distracting 
world, they will escape the chance to confront real work and to discover in 
themselves the strength to risk and perform it. As teachers we must keep 
before us always these notions of work and excellence so that we may live 
them out in our work with students. Saturday's football game, so many 
classes, the interaction of student and adult, the chance to try activities, 
sports, to work in so many ways and discover our abilities and weaknesses, 
all these show the strength of the school and give us the chance to see that 
work and excellence are alive and well at North Shore. But we must remem¬ 
ber that to keep them alive, we must each day be sure to give our students on 
the one hand the support they need to take the risk of work, and on the other 
hand the task they need to uncover their sense of excellence. 


















Alumni Contributions 


IN MEMORIAM 

Albert Olgen Grotenhuis ('25) 
June 25. 1977, Louisville, Ky. 

Ruth Holloway Herndon ('23) 
(Mrs. Edwart T.) New York, 
N.Y. 

Alice Thomas Hungerford ('27) 
(Mrs. E. B.) 1973 

Katherine Bulkley Lowry ('21) 
March 23, 1977, Wilmette 

Col. Martin M. Philipsborn, 

Ir. ('26) 

1977, Chicago 


1976-77 Summary 


1975-76 1976-77 

Alumni response (407) (427) 

Total from Alums $13,325.55 $18,454.00 

Total from friends 184.45 166.00 

Total ’ $13,510.00 $18,620.00 


Alumni contributions made 
during the 1976-77 fund drive ex¬ 
ceed all records for a new high of 
$18,620. This year 427 alumni par¬ 


ticipated. A comparison of this 
year with last year points out the 
dramatic increase. 


Gilbert B. Smith 
Margaret Hamill Stewart 
leannette Hill Vincent 
Elinor Coffin Whiteside 

1931 

Edward K. Brown 
Elizabeth Koch Darlington 
Fred W. Fairman. Ir. 

D. Wendell Fentress 
Charles F. Haas 
Eleanor Cheney Hollister 
Fisher Howe 
Francis D. Moore 
Frances Bell Osgood 
Lucy Trumbull Owens 


BIRTHS 


1932 


Adam Hastings and 
Samuel Sloan 

Twins born May 8. 1977 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ion Petke 
(Mimi Hobart '65) 

CORRECTION 

With pleasure (and embarrass¬ 
ment) we acknowledge a mis¬ 
take in the last issue of the 
Bulletin when William A. 
Guthman '64 was erroneously 
listed in the memorials. The 
Bulletin extends apologies to 
him. 


The List of Alumni 

The list of alumni responding 
follows: 

1921 

Katharine Mordock Adams 
Robert O. Clark 
Christine Baumann Collins 
George S. Stevenson 

1922 

loan Hofeller Klee 
John B. Mordock 
Carolyn Case Norem 

1923 

Edwin M. Ashcraft III 
Katherine Adams Lusk 
lohn I. Shaw 
ludith Boddie Walker 


THE NORTH SHORE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 

310 GREEN BAY ROAD, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 60093 


Alumni Office 


Dear Alums: 


As you will note from the final tabulations in this issue of 
the BULLETIN, you again set a new record in 1976-77 both 
from the standpoint of total dollars and total number of 
contributors. Even the "Family Participation” increased, 
as potential donors are now spread over two generations. 

We have approximately 65 married couples, both of whom 
are graduates of North Shore, and we hear on the average 
from about 40% of these Alums. The overall response from 
Alums, however, is a little less than 20%, and it is my hope 
that this will continue to increase. 

This year’s Alumni Party will again be given jointly with the 
Board of Directors, the Parents Association and The Woman's 
Board. It will be held from 5 to 8 o’clock p. m. on Friday 
30 December 1977 in the Arts Center, with live music and 
dancing. We hope that this earlier date will make it possible 
for more of you to attend this year than ever before. 


Our annual mailing for the 1977-78 Alumni Fund Drive is 
about to go out, and we hope you will enjoy the nostalgic 
aspect of North Shore that it features. Even though you have 
done wonders over the past three or four years, remember 
that records exist only to be broken! We want to hear from 
more and more of you all the time. 


Cordially, 


0 

Francis R. Syinton - 

President, Alumni Association 


October 1977 


1924 

Robert B. Atwood 
Percy B. Davis 
Mary Ott Kemp 
Eleanor McEwen McDevitt 
Sara Meads Odom 
Margaret Brown Wood 

1925 

Marjorie lanney Bloempot 
Stewart Boal 
Frank F. Fowle. Ir. 

Talcott Griswold 
Albert O. Grotenhuis 
Barbara Groves Linden 
lohn McEwen 
Louise Lackner Morehouse 
Edgar Stanton. Ir. 

Lynn Williams. Ir. 

1926 

Mancel T. Clark. Ir. 

Elizabeth Knode Greeley 
Edward F. Hamm. Ir. 

Everett L. Millard. Ir. 

Martin M. Philipsborn 
Roger D. Shaw 
Henry L.Stein 
Susan Burlingham Woods 

1927 

Louise Fentress Barry 
Louise Conway Belden 
W. Lamed Blatchford 
Thomas Boal (in memoriam) 
Knox Booth 
Pierre Bouscaren 
Franklin B. Bowes 
Elizabeth Parker Bridges 
lanet Kirk Fargo 
Lois Truesdale Gaspar 
Emily Pope Hoffman 
leanne Street Knorr 
Willis H. Littell 
William K. McEwen 
Katherine Leslie Morningstar 
John Nash Ott. Jr. 

Edward A. Rogers 

Francis R. Stanton 

Marianna Ruffner Todd 

Eleanor Sherman Vincent 

John F. Wallace 

Elsie Watkins Weeks 

lames P. Young (in memoriam) 

1928 

William C. Fowle 
Harriet Moore Gelfan 
Frances Alschuler Gudeman 
loy Fairman Hamm 
Virginia Honnold Houck 
Francis A. Lackner 
Winnifred McKeown Miles 
Doris Ferry Purves 
Robert Winston 

1929 

Lucie Jacobs Bergen 
Sherman M. Booth. Ir. 
Elizabeth Hobbs Elliott 
Elizabeth Sutherland Fenollosa 
Alice Beardslea Gilchrist 
Ruth Beardslea Newcombe 
Evelyn Bouscaren Perrin 
Herbert N. Woodward 
Carl von Ammon 

1930 

DeForest P. Davis 
Anna Howe Delafield 
Allen M. Ferry 
Herman H. Lackner 
Marjorie Street Macomb 
Malcolm S. Millard 
Annie Mason Smith 


Gordon Adamson 
Henri Bouscaren 
Barbara Hobart Colgate 
Frederic A. dePeyster 
Elizabeth Ballard Fowle 
Samuel S. Greeley 
Macdonald Goodwin 
Eleanor lanney Kinsolving 
Joseph S. Miller 
Wallace D. Rumsey, Ir. 

Patricia Calkins Schoellkopf 
Anne Palmer Schoonmaker 
Helen Fulton Shockley 
Nancy Thomas Woodward 

1933 

Richard H. Alschuler 
Susan Ballard Boal 
Herbert K. Butz 
lane de Peyster Chandor 
Tayloe Hannaford Churchill 
Virginia Ashcraft Cluett 
lohn B. Elliott 
Walter D. Fisher 
Nancy Burley Lackner 
Harriet Street Lambart 
lohn H. Leslie 
Harriet Daughaday Liddell 
Henrietta Boal Moore 
Laura Bartlett Moore 
Herbert F. Philipsborn. Ir. 

Ann lenkins Prouty 
Leslie Wilson Sherman 
Chevis T. Walling 
Marjorie Kelly Webster 
Roderick S. Webster 
Hobart P. Young 

1934 

Roger K. Ballard. Ir. 

Spencer S. Beman. Ill 

lean Bartelme Brew 

Margaret Bell Cameron 

Foster Hannaford. Ir. (in memoriam) 

John W. Macy Ir. 

Betty Booth Rosenwald 
Anne Harding Spoehr 
Annie Burnham Strong 
Jonathan W. Strong 
Beatrice Washburne Visher 
Scotson Webbe 

1935 

Robert A. Aldrich 
Donald A. K. Brown 
Joseph B. dePeyster 
Julia Mason Drake 
Mary Lyon Ewen 
R. Ogden Hannaford 
lulia Burley Harding 
Sally Korrady Helwig 
Louise Stein Steele 
lanet Harris Swanhart 
F. Chandler Young 

1936 

Margot Webbe Barber 
George W. Blossom. Ill 
Hamilton Daughaday. Tr. 
leannette Parker Dehlinger 
Dale Johnson de Peyster 
Anne Blaine Harrison 
Hubert E. Howard. Jr. 

Annette Tones Reynolds 
Philip C. Starr 
Emily Harmon Wolff 

1937 

lane Bulger 
Alice Graff Childs 
Virginia Ballard Cherry 
Walter S. Christopher 
Rae Johns Ellsworth 
Martha Towle Fortune 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Alumni Contributions 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Priscilla Hannaford Greeley 
Edward L. Hicks. Ill 
lames L. Houghteling 
Spencer D. Moseley 
Theodore S. Page 
Gilbert L. Watson 
Marie Louise Richards Watson 
lane Cheney Woods 

1938 

Anthony T. Bouscaren 
Thomas T. Boyd 
Nathalie Bell Brown 
Peter A. Dammann 
A. C. Goodrich. Ill 
Arthur D. Goodrich 
Lawrence Howe 
Thomas A. Kelly 
Alexander H. Laird 
Zada Craft Mast 
lean Wolcott Pugh 
George D. Smith. II 
Richard H. Stout 
Virginia Dick Wilson 
Sally Bull Wood 

1939 

Eleanor Zeiss Bradway 
lane Hardy Harris 
Richard F. Hart 
lohn A. Howard 
Miranda Randall Hunter 
Edward Keating 
Malcom McCaleb 
Eleanor Daughaday Popper 
Marjorie Lindsay Reed 
Lydia Elliott Schweppe 
lames C. Wieboldt 


1944 

Charlotte Hannaford Drake 

Richard D. Golden 

Nancy Dick Graham 

lames G. Maynard 

Virginia Bensinger Sonnenschein 

1945 

Polly Plummer Mackie 
L D. Bain Murray 
Carol Larsson Stern 
Russell T. Stern. Ir. 

L. Tompkins Wallace 

1946 

William C. Bartholomay 

Ernst Benkert 

George H. Bunge 

Barbara Brueggeman Chapman 

Carla H. Esch 

Dixie Greeley 

Lee Holliday Hascall 

Barbara Favill Marshall 

Anne leffris Miller 

Phyllis Babb Perkins 

1947 

Nancy Muldoon Barker 
Ellen Smith Buchen 
Edward L. Glaser. II 
Samuel A. Wallace 

1948 

Don-Michael Bird 
Edrita Ford Braun 
Anita Bills lones 
Georgia Elmes Welles 


1940 

Langdon Barber 
William F. Benoist. Ir. 
lohn N. Bingham 
Mary Smith Denison 
Barbara Warner Fentress 
lames Fentress 
George A. Green 
Gordon Hall 
Babette Bird Lent 
Suzanne Boynton Meyers 
Louise Konsberg Noll 
lohn S. Wilson 
Peter Wolkonsky 

1941 

Esther Kuh Askow 
Henry C. Bartholomay. Ill 
Julia Adams Bartholomay 
Susan Baker Carlson 
Thomas L. Daughaday 
Virginia S. Deane 
George F. Eldredge 
Richard W. Howe 
Mary Bull laicks 
lohn S. Loomis. Ir. 
lames L. Oakes, III 
Suzanne Bensinger Rogers 
Barbara Shire Shifrin 

1942 

William A. Boyd 
Eleanor Metcalf Childs 
loya Bovingdon Cox 
Elizabeth De Lescaille Curtis 
Mary Elizabeth Price Hunt 
lospeh E. Nathan 
Shirley Mayer Ruwitch 


1949 

Juliette Fentress Bacon 
Thomas A. Belshe 
Lucy Dayton Deephouse 
Norman B. Ferris 
Josephine Harris Hall 
Mary Pick Hines 
Lucy Chilgren Peterson 
lohn H. Roberts 
William E. Steinwedell. II 

19*0 

William Tod Egan 
Nancy Lee lones 
Margaretta Blair Mueller 
Timothy Rudolph 

1951 

Audrey Lawrence Bird 
lames 1. Glasser 
Raymond Olson. Ir. 
Wendell F. Ott 
Frances Blunt Steinwedell 

1952 

Suzan Baskin Bernhard 
Thomas C. Clark. Ir. 
Lucia Boyden Prochnow 
Suzanna Martin Reardon 

1953 

Duncan G. Farrell 
Edward Hines 
Rufus R. leffris. Ir. 
Thomas C. Kratz 
Martha Allen Park 
Ann Whitfield Roberts 


1943 

Walther H.Buchen 
William L. lacobs 
Diane Holliday lohnson 
Robert M. lohnson 
Katrina Wolcott Kelley 
Helen S. Rodger 
lanet lones Rogers 
loan Monroe Wendell 


1954 

Ellen Reeves lohnson 
Patricia Blunt Koldyke 
ludith Atwood Wright 

1955 

loyce Fern Glasser 
Alice H. Suter 

1956 

Lenore Follansbee Broughton 
Marcia McMillan Hines 
Coleman S. Hutchins 
Paul W. Loomis 
Till Atwood Moorhead 

1957 

Carlene Blunt 
Margaret Krasberg Mason 
loan F. Palm 
lane Lichty Sarver 
lohn D. Willy 


Gilbert and Sullivan's PA¬ 
TIENCE lights up the stage at 
North Shore on March 10, 11, 17 
and 18. Plan now to order re¬ 
served seats. 


1958 

Courtney S. Bryant 
Elizabeth Guenzel Carlin 
Diane Williams Crawford 

1959 

Elise Smith Chambers 
Daniel C. Dose 
Robert Turpin 

Linda Tannenbaum Weissbluth 

1960 

Bruce A. Everett 
Linda Fay Gerrard 
Colin C. Graham 
Roger S. Griffin 
Harley Hutchins 
Patricia Ostrom Kohnen 
William F. Steel 

1961 

Mary Sperling McAuliffe 
Lucinda Kern Ray 
Robert F. Spindell. Ir. 

Leslie M. Spitz 

1962 

Richard C. Fall 
Sherryl Ware Griffin 
Christina Strong Hirsch 
lames Howe 
Eleanor A. Kneibler 
ludith Brew McDonough 

1963 

Walter A. Dietzgen 
Mary lune Newman Howe 
David M. Ranney 
Anne Coulter Ruder 
George H. D. Schulz 
Barbara Schilling Stanton 
Michael A. Wartman 

1964 

Julia Drake Berkowitz 
Hollis Potter Fromm 
William B. Hinchliff 
Christopher H. Lunding 
Elizabeth Soule Lunding 
Elizabeth Clarke McDonnell 
William P. Stanton 

1965 

Audrey Kuh Burt 
Bonnie Ware Stepan 
lames P. Tuthill 

1966 

Leigh Schweppe Buettner 
Barbara Bradford Davis 
Susan C. Eastman 
William G. Fowle 
Christopher W. lohnson 
Elizabeth C. Marcus 
Theodore C. Mouzakeotis. Ir. 
Scott E. Preece 
Campbell E. Stanton 

1967 

Frederick T. Croft 
Frances L. dePeyster 
Eliza Howe Earle 
Richard A. Lane 
Timothy MacDonald 
lohn C. Menk, Ir. 

1968 

Deborah Ann Dunn 
Katherine H. Galt 
Frederick P. Loomis 
Harle Dammann Menk 
Henry C. Wood. Ir. 

1969 

Hunt Hamill. Ir. 

Nancy Colbert McDougall 
Susan Marie Pettibone 
Helen Foote Schloerb 
Alice Marshall Vogler 

1970 

Gayley Atkinson 
Ruth Burnell 
Robert C. Cody 
lames E. Golden 
Nancy Golden 
Elizabeth Perkins Hill 
lames W. Leslie 
Laurie S. Lipman 
Walter L. Porter 
David A. Wood 

1971 

Genevieve A. Cremin 
Stephen S. Fargo 
Walter A. Goldstein 
Nancy M. Green 


Thomas 1. Haney 
Irl H. Marshall. Ill 
Robert S. Rogers. Ill 
Peter C. Specht 

1972 

Susan A. Colbert 
Victoria H. Leslie 

1973 

Abbie Fink 
Carol Fink 
William H. Hines 
Howard E. lessen. Ir. 
lervis B. Perkins 
Peter Shedd Reed 
Francis S. Stanton 

1974 

Lynn Elisha 
loanne Golden 
Mary O. Soule 

1975 

Richard DeLong 
Clark C. Elliott 
Bruce K. Goodman. Ir. 
Charles H. Ingram 
lohn B. Rodgers. Ill 
Karen Stone 
Marjorie lane Strong 

1976 

Anthony E. Blumberg 
Andrew W. Brown 
Peter Flanzer 
lames A. Hunter 
Richard A. Meyer 
Elliott Weisenberg 
Robert A. Weiss 


Special Gifts 

(Friends. Future Alums, etc.) 

Crocker National Bank (matching gift) 

Louise P. Stanton 

Zachary Schilling Stanton 

lean K. Talley 

William W. Talley 


Statistical Side Lights 

Largest Family Participation: 
Howe (6) 


Anna 

1930 (Delafield) 

Fisher 

1931 

Lawrence 

1938 

R. Warren 

1941 

lames 

1960 

Eliza 

1967 (Earle) 

Hannaford (5) 

Tayloe 

1933 (Churchill) 

Foster. Ir. 

1934 (in memoriam) 

R. Ogden 

1935 

Priscilla 

1937 (Greeley) 

Charlotte 

1944 (Drake) 

Stanton (5) 

Edgar. Ir. 

1925 

Francis R. 

1927 

William P. 

1964 

Campbell E. 

1966 

Francis S. 

1973 

Largest Totals by Class: 

*1927 

$1,490.00 

1937 

1.360.00 

1933 

1.187.50 

1932 

1.185.00 

Most Contributors by Class: 

*1927 

23 

1933 

21 

1938 

15 

1932 

14 

1937 

14 

Highest Percentage of Contributors by 

Class: 

*1927 

77% 

1933 

62% 

1932 

50% 


*The Class of '27 stars in their 50th an¬ 
niversary year as contributing the 
most money per class, with the most 
contributors by class, and giving the 
highest percentage of money. 
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An Album 
of NSCDS 


Beneath the concrete of North 
Shore's circle drive, at the highest 
point on the hill, lies the rubble 
from a magnificent Victorian man¬ 
sion. Knolislea Hall. Built in 1863 
by John Garland. Ir.. it stood in 
stately splendor for nearly 100 
years. 


Take a kaleidoscopic view back 
in time for a few minutes and see 
this site as it was in the 1660's, and 
you find a burial ground for the 
nearby Miami Indian village. 
Looking at the land one hundred 
years later you see early settlers 
pushing the Indians out and 
cultivating the land...still later 
Cooke's farm appears where the 
playing fields are now and a 
growing village of Winnetka builds 
a cobblestone road east and west, 
just south of the farm. A remnant 
of Diller Street remains today at the 
campus entrance. 

Knolislea enjoyed a 40 year span 
as a family residence before 







housing the Girton School for Girls 
at the turn of the century. Turn the 
historical fragments from the 
kaleidoscope into focus and The 
North Shore Country Day School 
emerges in 1919. Knolislea Hall 
becomes the school's administration 
building and holds classrooms 
while the coach house, where 
Lower School is today becomes 
West Hall with additional space for 
students. 

Those who knew Knolislea 
remember it with the Headmaster's 
offices in the former dining room 
and with other offices gracing the 
parlor, second parlor, library and 
even the butler's pantry and what 
had been the kitchen. The rambling 
house had charming detail, reflec¬ 
ting its place in time. Some in¬ 
triguing details on the top floor 
were the rifle slits built into the 
original house as defense if the 


Top Right: The main entrance of 
Knolislea as used by the School. 
The East side of Knolislea was front 
entrance of the residence. 

Top Left: One of the earliest school 
busses is parked in front of Eliot 
Hall. (Removed in 1955) 

Middle Left: Leicester Hall is pic¬ 
tured as it first looked on Diller 
Street. Look carefully to the left 
background and see the corn 
growing on Cooke's farm. Our ten¬ 
nis courts are there today. 

Bottom: The east side of the cam¬ 
pus in the 1950's shows Dunlap 
before remodeling and Knolislea. 
The walk connects Dunlap and 
Leicester. 
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Top Right: The main entrance of Dunlap in the '40's shows a handsome fan 
light and shutters framing the north windows. 

Top Left: The old boys gym had a grand branching stairway which has been 
removed and the entrance today is at ground level. The girls use the 
facilities now. . 

Middle Left: Dunlap Hall from the west is watched by "Sculpture of a 
Woman" by Steve Rich. 

Bottom Left: Leicester Hall today is home to four faculty families. 


country's war should spread north 
as well as a bastion should Indians 
prove threatening. 

The years have changed the face 
of the campus several times. Eliot 
Hall, between the auditorium and 
Walling Hall, was replaced when 
Perry Dunlap Smith Hall, honoring 
the School's first headmaster, was 
opened for Middle School in 1955; 
Dunlap Hall, the Upper School 
building, expanded its facilities 
with more classrooms when the 50's 
brought new enrollment highs and 
the administrative offices moved in¬ 
to Dunlap in 1959 sounding the 
death knell for Knollslea. 

Surviving as the oldest building 
today is Leicester Hall which 
orginally stood on old Diller Street. 
It was later moved to Elder and 
Church streets and became part of 
the School. Leicester has proved 
versatile throughout its life, begin¬ 
ning its role as faculty housing 
units, later becoming a boarding 
department for boys. It housed 
classrooms during the upper school 
renovation in the 1950's and today 
it again belongs to faculty housing 
with four apartments. 

The boys gymnasium with its 
beautiful athletic facilities opened 
just east of Dunlap in 1961. That 


started a chain of building activity 
when the old boys gym was turned 
over to become the girls gym and 
the old girls gym was torn down to 
rise again as the school's Arts Cen¬ 
ter. The Nathaniel S. French Arts 
Center, named after the School's 
second headmaster, was opened in 
1965 and connects the Auditorium 
with the cafeteria. As the cross¬ 
roads of the campus today, the 
Arts Center provides the School 
with handsome facilities for art. 
music, practice rooms, shop, ac¬ 
tivities room and gallery. And no 
small use of the building is its en¬ 
trance to the school lunch room. A 
spacious patio, dedicated to George 
F. Eldredge, the third headmaster, 
extends from the west entrance of 
the Arts Center and becomes an 
amphitheatre for springtime mor¬ 
ning exercises. 

Today the campus buildings 
reflect the school's history in their 
names with the past 58 years 
bringing remarkable growth. Com¬ 
bined with three tennis courts, 
playing fields for field hockey, 
football and soccer the "beautiful 
sixteen acres" express a vastly dif¬ 
ferent world from anything the 
Miami Indians could have imagined 
when this land was sacred to them. 
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Top Left: Eliot Hall was built where the playground units are today. 

Top Right: Compare the busses - this sparkling fleet to the 1930's version at 
left. 


Middle Left: Lower School, Walling Hall, has east or west exposure in each 
classroom. A new kitchen workshop added in 1976 gives young cooks and 
bakers lots of opportunities to try their hands at bread, soups, and apple 
sauce. 


Bottom: Here's Perry Dunlap Smith Hall, which replaced Eliot Hall as Mid¬ 
dle School in 1955. 


Middle Right: The entrance to the girls gym after the door was changed puts 
the threshold at ground level. 
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Top: Rugged playground equipment attracts boys and girls of all ages. 
Located in front of the Arts Center, swings, slides, ropes and bars provide 
fun for Lower and Middle School students. 

The Boys Gym is a source of pride. It's on the east border of campus. 

The School Bell is rung each morning by Middle Schoolers after they raise 
the flag in front of the auditorium. 

The Arts Center is the setting for art shows, needlework exhibits, outdoor 
morning exercises, and various gatherings, as well as classes in music, drama, 
art and shop. This west view shows the patio. 
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Annual Report of the Headmaster 
Summer 1977 


The annual report this year is again a joint effort, mirroring the reality of 
the school that our successes here are the result of many people working and 
caring together. There are two significant results this year which stand out 
particularly from the fabric of school life. 

The first is the success of this year's Bellringer Drive and the second is the 
continued success of our seniors in college placement. Only a few years ago 
we were congratulating ourselves on raising sums like $110,000 in our fund 
raising drive. And this was a significant accomplishment mirrored against 
previous years. But this year we have raised more than $180,000. the bulk of 
it from present school families. This is a dramatic and heartening increase 
and we appreciate your generosity and support. 

The college process too has pleased us. We have always done well here at 
North Shore but the past two years have been unusually satisfying because 
their college choices have mirrored such a wide diversity of interests and in¬ 
tentions. The best measure of our success in college admissions remains the 
satisfaction of the students who have gone on to these colleges and succeeded 
in them. They in turn build our reputation in these colleges and support the 
candidancy of North Shore students who follow them. We are happy with 
our record of achievement and proud of the students who have accomplished 
it. 

Financial Summary 

The school's financial condition continues to remain sound. Like most 
educational institutions. North Shore manages its finances on a closely 
budgeted basis, balancing the costs of delivering a first class educational 
product with income which is derived from several sources, mainly tuition, 
student fees and contributions. 

For the school year ending June 30. 1977. revenues will approximate 
$1,260,000, a 10% increase over the prior year. Although utility costs and 
unexpected increases in insurance costs were absorbed this year, a mid-year 
belt tightening and conservation program resulted in total expenses coming in 
$12,000 under budget, a great accomplishment for the school's ad¬ 
ministration. By employing a continual monitoring system over other ex¬ 
penses. we have been able to identify any variations quickly and make 
necessary adjustments to keep our total budget under control. As you would 
expect, the largest increment of school expenses remains faculty and ad¬ 
ministrative salaries and related expenses. $742,000 this year. 

The initiation of the program for the first installment of tuition to be paid 
in lune has brought additional financial strength to the school. In the past, 
the school had to borrow from the banks to meet teachers' salaries over the 
summer months. We are happy to report that with our new tuition payment 
system, short term debt will be reduced by at least $60,000. which will result 
in corresponding interest savings for next year. 

The responses of the school family and friends to this year's Bellringer 
campaign set new records in almost every category. lames Fuller, the chair¬ 
man. and his group of volunteers received a record $181,000 in cash or 
pledges, of which $46,000 was specified for a designated purpose. This is a' 
20% increase over the prior year. Franny Stanton and lean Talley led the 
alumni drive to a record $18,000. 

These funds are particularly important because they close the gap between 
revenues and expenses and provide the means to accomplish those extra 
things that make a North Shore Country Day School education something 
special. 

Lower School 

The enthusiasm, talents and energy of parent, faculty, and student 
produced an outstanding year in Lower School. Parent contributions came in 
many forms. The spaghetti dinner - the children's Christmas party - the 
mothers' production of "Rumpelstiltskin" - workshops - the Lower School 
carnival - the library and picture lady programs highlight but a few. 

With work in curricular objectives and goals complete, the faculty turned 
to reading and discussing ways and means to strengthen the family en¬ 
vironment in the school in order to offer greater support to the growing 
child. This thrust will continue into the next academic year. 

All of the Lower School students were involved in workshops during the 
second trimester. Art, music, mythology, creative writing, science, gym¬ 
nastics, drama, creative math, developmental gym. puppetry, cooking and 
beginning reading were offered. Students were placed according to their 
talents or needs. The Little Morning Exercise Program ran during the first 
and third trimesters. Every child participated in a mini production. We did 
not aim for polished performances, though the quality of many was ex¬ 
cellent. The intent was to help children share their accomplishments and in¬ 
terests in an informal setting. Faculty, students, and parents enjoyed these 
community gatherings. 

We are very proud of our students. They were excellent hosts to many ad¬ 
missions applicants. Visiting parents often acknowledged their sense of in¬ 
dustry and friendliness. We look forward to working together next year and 
to welcoming new members and their parents to the Lower School family. 


Middle School 

Middle School continued to be a busy, lively spot, with students and 
teachers interacting with their environment in interesting and productive 
ways. 

At school, we try to create a microclimate in which each child will 
flourish. Our tutorial time at the end of the class day is an important 
nourishing element. Kids can go to teachers to work on daily or special 
projects or just talk with them about some concern. Teachers can ask kids to 
come for remedial work. Mini-courses ranging from electronics to French 
cooking give everyone the opportunity to pursue some interest beyond 
those included regularly. The curriculum continues to be challenging, with 
significant experiences for each child in building skills and in developing and 
communicating ideas. 

Enlarging the boundaries of our awareness, all students had some contact 
with the city's cultural offerings. Groups went to the Art Institute, the King 
Tut Exhibit, and to the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Lyric Opera. 
Arthur Mitchell and Alvin Ailey Dance Troup performances. Field trips are 
usually related to academic projects. New this year: the 8th grade students 
studied the city, finishing with a trip to some of its communities and a great 
lunch at a Chinese restaurant; the 7th grade biology class spent a day in the 
Ryerson Woods, immersing themselves in the plant and animal life (and the 
water) of the area; the 6th grade found a new spot for fossil hunting near 
Lake Geneva. 

Next year will find us busier and livelier. To accommodate the increased 
number of qualified applicants, we are enlarging the 7th grade to three sec¬ 
tions. And. we will find our environment further enhanced with fresh paint 
in interesting color schemes donated by the Woman's Board. 

Upper School 

The school year actually awoke last August when approximately half of 
the incoming freshman class spent several days getting to know one another 
on a four day bivouac at the Hannaford farm. Cries of "we'll never get over 
that beam", and "don't expect me to be able to climb on those ropes without 
breaking a leg" died natural deaths as kids risked what seemed to be the im¬ 
possible and learned to rely on themselves and each other. 

Another highlight of the year occurred in May during our "second annual" 
interim Week. Groups of youngsters and teachers spent the week in such ex¬ 
citing and disparate ventures as bicycle trips along the various portions of 
the Mississippi River, exploring the legal system as it exists in Chicago, 
visiting prisons and social institutions in the Cook County area, visiting and 
learning about the various ethnic neighborhoods for which Chicago is so well 
noted, and learning the light sensitive photography process. Both student and 
faculty response to the week was exciting. 

The Values Program instituted a year ago was expanded to include juniors 
as well as seniors this year, and also with respect to the number of meetings 
and areas pursued. Programs involving people with varying degrees of ex¬ 
pertise and background in drugs, alcohol, and sex education were brought to 
the school and students participated actively in the discussion of these issues 
and their own values with regard to them. The program met with such en¬ 
thusiasm that we intend to expand next year to include other issues and to in¬ 
crease the students' opportunity to explore their own opinions and values. 

As always, the academic program remained strong and varied. We com¬ 
pleted our first year with advanced calculus as a regular part of the 
curriculum, a science seminar course was launched for students who had 
completed all of the science courses in their first three years of high school, 
and the English Department has developed new programs to be instituted 
next year which will increase the emphasis of all members of the Upper 
School faculty on teaching students to write effectively. The current faculty 
is as capable as any I have seen in the Upper School and the results of their 
strong efforts are very clear. 

Although the Upper School won-lost record in athletics is not impressive, 
the fact that the degree of participation among the total student body was 
especially high reminds us all that our athletic program continues to be suc¬ 
cessful. It is unusual for a school of our size to compete successfully in both 
soccer and football in the Fall, but the spirit on both teams is extremely 
high. Although we did not have a winning season, we did win our first state 
tournament game and almost won our regional final. 

Finally, the results of the "college quest" were good. Students put a great 
deal of time and effort into their selection process and by and large were ex¬ 
cited about the alternatives which the colleges presented them. It is heart¬ 
ening to note that amid all the controversy about declining SAT's and the 
lack of preparation for college, we continue to find that our graduates are 
having the same strong options as has been the case here historically. 

Conclusion 

The year clearly has been a strong and vital one. We want to thank all of 
you for making it possible. We are together a family and like a family our 
strength comes from the support, care and insight we give each other. We 
need your honesty, your concern, and your help to continue giving your 
children the best possible education. We invite your comments and response. 

Douglas C. Macdonald 
Headmaster 
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The following article by Taylor 
Bell appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News of October 27. 1977 and is 
reprinted here with the permission 
of the Chicago Daily News. 


A Coach Who Says Winning 
Isn't That Important 


Woody Hayes. Bo Schembechler and Vince Lombardi simply wouldn't un¬ 
derstand Martin Joseph (Mac) McCarty. How could they relate to a football 
coach who won't scout opponents, refuses to take game films or give pep 
talks, doesn't bother to compute statistics and even launders his players' dirty 
uniforms? * 

Wait, there's more! McCarty is the compassionate fellow who once or¬ 
dered a 73-yard field goal attempt into a stiff wind on second down in a 
charitable gesture to hold down the score against a thoroughly beaten op¬ 
ponent. When was the last time Woody or Bo did that against Northwestern? 

McCarty is unique. In 31 years at North Shore Country Day School in 
Winnetka. Mac has won more games (163) than any football coach in 
Illinois. And if his team wins another one, against De La Salle's junior varsity 
Saturday, it will earn an at-large invitation to the Class 1-A playoff. 

"But winning isn't that important." insists Mac. "Sure, qualifying for the 
state playoff would be exciting for the kids, but we've never thought about 
it. In fact. I didn't intend to apply for the playoff. But before I could stop the 
headmaster, he had filed our application. I didn't want to put our 
sophomores in such a pressure situation." 

What manner of coach is McCarty? In three decades, he has coached foot¬ 
ball. basketball and baseball at North Shore—and he can boast that not a 
single parent ever has called to criticize him for not winning enough or because 
his son wasn't playing enough. "We don't measure our success on wins and 
losses." explains Mac. "but on whether or not the kids are happy with the 
season they are having, if they enjoy themselves. 

I want my athletes to give 100 per cent on the field—but no more that that. 
If they are more intense, they'll get hurt. If you're small (no one on North 
Shore's roster weighs more than 185 pounds), and a big guy is bearing down 
on you. I tell my kids to get out of his way. I want everyone to finish the 
game. I don't want any great heroes out there." 

Of course. North Shore isn't a football factory. Founded in 1919 by 
educator Perry Dunlap Smith, it is an independent, college preparatory 
school that emphasizes music, drama and the creative arts, not blocking and 
tackling. Tuition is $2,740 per year and it is unheard of for a graduate not to 
go to college, usually a prestigious private school in the East. 

"When I came to North Shore." recalls the 59-year-old McCarty, who also 
finds time to serve as athletic director and teach daily classes in biology and 
physical education, "somebody told me that it was a graveyard. Nobody 
would ever believe that you could coach at North Shore and go on to coach 
at a bigger school." 

Mac had several opportunities to leave but chose to stay. "The students are 
so very challenging." he says. "As a teacher. I could never find a greater 
challenge. If you make a statement, you better be able to back it up. And the 
entire family is involved in the educational process—the students, parents 
and teachers. It's always been very exciting to me." 

McCarty developed his coaching philosophy from two good teachers—for¬ 
mer Oklahoma coach Bud Wilkinson and John Bunn, who once coached 


college basketball great Hank Luisetti—during his days at Springfield 
College. Somewhere between Springfield and Oklahoma. Wilkinson must 
have had a change of heart. But Mac never bowed to the pressure to win. 
win. win. 

"Football should be approached as an educational activity, an enjoyable 
one," he says, "You shouldn't push kids so hard in spirit that they can't 
protect themselves. If they get fired up too much, they'll get hurt. I want our 
kids to play to the best of their ability but to play relaxed and without any 
undue pressure. 

"The colleges, pros and even many high schools have taken the joy out of 
playing games. They're putting too much pressure and emphasis on winning 
and recruiting of athletes. But our kids play football because it's challenging. 
They must use their intellect to understand the game. And we want everyone 
to participate. Why, of 90 boys in our high school. 80 of them are out for 
football or soccer." 

Does Mac ever get upset when somebody fumbles on the goal line or 
misses a tackle or blows a blocking assignment? "What irritates me most of 
all," he says, "is when kids are mentally lazy, when they don't think, when 
they neglect to do what they know they have to do." 

"If the players don't want to practice during the last week of the season. I 
know I haven't done a good job. I haven't made the experience very en¬ 
joyable for them. That's what is depressing. They don't care if they win or 
lose. If they lose seven in a row, I want them to have a goal for the last 
game, to see how well they can do. They don't have to win. just play well 
and enjoy themselves." 


The North Shore Country Day School 1977-78 
Varsity & Frosh-Soph Basketball Schedule 

Tuesday, 

November 22 

*Ida Crown 

Here 

6:45 P.M. 

Saturday, 

November 26 

*Morgan Park Academy 

Here 

2:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

December 2 

Harvard-St. George 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday, 

December 3 

*Elgin Academy 

Here 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

December 6 

Glenwood School 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

December 9 

Morgan Park Academy 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

December 13 

Lake Forest Academy 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday, 

January 7 

*Mooseheart Academy 

There 

6:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

January 10 

Latin School 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

January 13 

Francis Parker 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

January 17 

Harvard - St. George 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

January 20 

University High 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday, 

January 21 

* Elgin Academy 

There 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

January 24 

University High 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday. 

January 28 

*Mooseheart Academy 

Here 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday. 

January 31 

Glenwood School 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

February 3 

Morgan Park Academy 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

February 7 

Lake Forest Academy 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

February 10 

Latin School 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday. 

February 11 

*Wheaton Christian 

Here 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

February 14 

Francis Parker 

*Non-league games 

There 

4:00 P.M. 


Send news and pictures about you, your career, and your family to: 

Mrs. William W. Talley, Executive Director of Alumni Association 
The North Shore Country Day School 
310 Green Bay Road, Winnetka, Illinois 60093 


My News: 


Name-Class Of. 

Address ______ 



























Some things never change. The auditorium. North Shore's most easily iden¬ 
tified building, beckons as a point of reference. For campus pictures, old and 
new. see page 6. 
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